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A Lusty Lad of Twenty 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


R. LEMOS has asked me to tell 

all I know about the history of 
this Lusty Lad, the ARTS 
MaGaziInE. I do not dare to! But 
having looked over my diaries from 1899 
to 1902, and having consulted Mr. Fred 
H. Daniels, the first editor, I am quite 


SCHOOL 


sure the following story is at least 


“founded on fact’’, as the novel writers 
say. 

In the year 1900, when James Hall 
was Supervisor of Drawing in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and I was “State 
Agent for the Promotion of Industrial 
more than 
once, the evanescent value of mere talk 
about art. 


Drawing,’’ we discussed, 
We came to the conclusion 
that a magazine to promote elementary 
art instruction was absolutely essential. 
Such a enter the 
schoolroom every month with definite 


magazine should 
suggestions, with helpful illustrations, 
with inspiring words from successful 
teachers, and remain there for reference 
at any time of need. But how could 


*In a recent letter Mr. Daniels says: 
necessary to suspend the publication of Art Education, 
ought to pay reasonable profits 
conviction grew.” 


What 
publisher would dare to embark on so 


Who would edit 


such a magazine be started? 
desperate a venture? 
it? 

Fortunately, Mr. Daniels, a successful 
Supervisor of Drawing, first in Massa- 
chusetts towns and later in Buffalo, New 
York, had come to a similar conclusion.* 
We 
discussed the general character such a 
periodical should 
departments, its size, its color scheme, 


We conferred with one another. 


have; its various 
its title, its possible contributors, and 
then proceeded to select papers for body 
and cover, and to make up a dummy, 
being influenced largely by the format 
of Elbert Hubbard’s “ Philistine.”” We 
all liked the “Bradley, His 
Book’’—the title of an attractive and 
most original publication then appearing 
in Springfield, from the studio of Will 
Bradley, a famous designer of commer- 
cial printing. 


tang of 


Moreover, we hoped that 
all copies of the magazine would be 
treasured by teachers and ultimately 


“I was deeply disappointed that Mr. James C. Witter of New York found it 
I believed that such a magazine ought to be published and 
During my experience in the Editorial Department of the Prang Company this 


Consequently when Mr. Daniels left the employ of the Prang Company, he was ready to carry on the work so 


bravely undertaken by Mr. Witter 





ras 


FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 
Epitror, ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
1901-1903 


bound together as a book of reference. 
We decided therefore to call it “The 
Applied Arts Book,” and to have it 
“pocket size’? that the bound volume 
might not be unwieldy. 

Mr. Daniels’ home was in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was acquainted 
with a printer there by the name of 
Davis, who might possibly serve as 
publisher. Mr. 
organize a company, raise the capital, 


Daniels proceeded to 


and start the publication, with Mr. 
Davis as printer. 

I shall never forget what fun we had 
over the official seal or cover stamp, 
the little “ 
a shield. First I designed one that 
Hall and Daniels didn’t like; then 
Daniels designed one that Hall and I 
didn’t like; then Hall designed one that 
neither Daniels nor I would accept. 
We agreed to submit all three to Doctor 


ship of pearl” as crest, above 


Ross of Harvard, and to abide by his 
decision. He didn’t like any of them! 
He told us, 
sidered the least objectionable, and 
that one was adopted. Mr. Hall de- 


however, which he con- 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Epiror, ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
1903-1917 
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ANNA LURETTE COBB 
Epiror, Scooot Arts MaGazi 
1917-1919 


signed the first cover, incorporating 
that device, and the first coffee-and- 
“Applied Arts Book” 
appeared September 1, 1901. 

By that time Mr. Daniels had secured 
the support of several other aggressive 


cream-colored 


teachers of art and had organized the 
Applied Arts Guild, whose members 
pledged themselves to ‘‘ perpetual inter- 
est in the coming of Beauty into life.”’ 
Among the charter members were such 
people as Frank J. Darrah, a teacher of 
drawing in Worcester; that wonder 
worker, Frederick Whitney of the 
Normal School, Salem, Mass.; William 
J. Edwards, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Malden, Mass., the “Index Maker;”’ 
Nathaniel L. Berry, at that time 
probably the best loved Supervisor of 
Drawing in the state; Walter Sargent 
now Professor of Art in relation to 
Education, 
Elizabeth Helen Perry, then Director 
of the Art Department, State Normal 
School, Bridgewater; and Annette J. 


University of Chicago; 


Warner, now Professor of Household 
Arts at Cornell University. 
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At the end of the first year Mr. Davis 
told Mr. Daniels that he believed in the 
The 
agreement to form a reorganized com- 
pany to publish the School Arts Book 
was signed March 10, 1902. 


I may as well say right here and now 


venture, and asked to “‘come in.” 


that the teachers of the country who 
prize the Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE owe 
more than they can ever repay to Mr. 
Davis, President of the Davis Press at 
Worcester. He believed in the maga- 
zine from the first, financed it during 
the years when it ran behind, kept an 
eye on it when it was sold to a Boston 
Company that evaporated, helped or- 
School Arts Publishing 
Company to continue its publication, 


ganize the 


stood by that company during its dark 
days of war time, when conditions all 
but wrecked it, and then purchased the 
back to 
Worcester, and brought it to its present 


Magazine himself, took it 
state of influence and prosperity. 

At the end of the second year, Mr. 
Hall having accepted the position of 
Supervisor of Drawing at Newark, N. J., 
and Mr. Daniels having succeeded him 
as Supervisor in Springfield, Mr. Daniels 
editor, and Mr. Davis 
offered me the editorship. I was re- 


resigned as 
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[ITLE-PAGE OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 
““Appiiep Arts Boox,”’ THE ORIGINAL NAME 
OF THE MAGAZINF 


tained as editor for fourteen years. 
That period, as I now look back upon it, 
was crowded with rather unusual ex- 
editor of the School 


Arts Book (as the magazine was then 


periences. As 


called) I traveled in every state in the 
Union except Florida, studying school 
nine 
summers as Director of the School of 
Arts and Crafts at Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
investigated art educational conditions 


conditions and lecturing; spent 








JESSIE WITHEY 
AssociaTE Epiror, 1918-1919 








In co-operation with the Federal Bureau 
of Education; served on various juries 
of award; and made four trips to Europe, 
three of them in connection with the 
International Congresses on Art Educa- 
I mention these facts because of 


the 


tion. 
their influence on the contents of 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. Beginning as 
a periodical of local interest, it devel- 
these years into 

Edited on the 


Pacific coast, published on the Atlantic 


oped gradually during 
the periodical of today. 
coast, it now has become a magazine of 
national scope and importance. 

It was during this period that the 
business management of the magazine 
changed hands three times. The Davis 
sold it to the National Arts 
Publishing Company of Boston. From 


Press 


that company it was purchased by the 
School Arts Publishing Company, A. 8. 
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THE FIRST COVER OF THE ENLARGED SIZE OF 
rHE ScHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
*Miss Cobb was at the head of the Normal Departme 


I artly on account « 


in Costume Design Miss Cobb died during her vac 


f ill health, and partly that she might have a period of rest before 


ition ¢ 
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Bennett, Business Manager, through 
whom it came again into the hands of 
The Davis Press of Worcester. Under 
Mr. Bennett's management the “ book’’ 
was enlarged to magazine size and the 
name changed, primarily for the sake 
ol 


tising, 


increased revenue from adver- 


but 


an 
incidentally to give more 
text matter and larger illustrations. 
The magazine has had four Editors: 
Fred Hamilton Daniels, 1901-1903; 
Henry Turner Bailey, 1903-1917; Anna 
Lorette Cobb, 1917-1919*; and Pedro J. 
And 
let us hope that the day is far distant 


Lemos, 1919-to the present time. 


when the next editor will have to be 


announced. All of us ex-editors joy- 
fully agree that Lemos is “the best yet.”’ 
From the first the editorial policy of 


the magazine has remained unchanged. 


That policy may be summarized as 
follows. 
nt of The Cleveland School of Art, and resigned as Editor 
going to Paris for additional study 
n the Atlantic Coast, in November, 1919 
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MISS INEZ DAVIS G. G 


MANAGER OF THE 


ScHoo.t Arts MAGAZINE 


(1) Loyalty to fundamental principles. 


The editors have never defended in- 


correct drawing, arrange- 


whimsical 


haphazard 


ment, lawless coloring, or 


handling. They have advocated excel- 
lence—the doing of everything just as 
well as it can be done considering all the 
conditions. 

(2) Loyalty to the children. The editors 
treating the 
children with adult projects reduced to 
tabloid They 
have always stoood for projects related 
to life 


school 


have never advocated 


size and sugar-coated. 


the life in school and out of 
in every grade of the child’s 
development. They have always main- 
tained that the work of children should 
work, rather 


be judged as children’s 


—_ 


than as the work of ignorant and clumsy 
adults to be condemned because falling 
below the highest adult standards. 

(3) Loyalty to the leaders. 
have endeavored to discover the best, 


The editors 


wherever located; the promising, where- 
ever it appeared; to give honor to whom 
honor is due; and to spread abroad the 
latest helpful and optimistic thought. 


The suecess or the failure of the 





DAVIS 
PRESIDENT OF THE Davis PREss 
PUBLISHER OF THE ScHooL ARTS MAGAZINE 


ALLISTON GREENE 


Arts MAGAZINE 
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editors with reference to these three 
fundamentals of policy is a matter of 
record. The nineteen bound volumes 
tell the tale. 

These nineteen volumes contain also 
the one consecutive and reliable record 
of the growth of the composite art- 
educational mind of the United States 
during the opening years of the Twenti- 
eth Century. They constitute already 
the largest and most completely illus- 
trated encyclopedia of art-education 
in the world, unrivaled as a book of 
reference for teachers. Enlarged and 
enriched every year, this encyclopedia 
is destined to maintain indefinitely its 
unique position of pre-eminence. In 
other words, the promising young man, 
now in his twentieth year, gives promise 
of continuous progressive development. 

I am sure I speak for the entire 
“School Arts Family” 


teachers who 


some thirty 


have been subscribers 
from the very first, and therefore have 
a complete file of the magazine—when 
I make use of a pious ejaculation of the 
Moslems and say, “Allah bless the lad 


and prolong his days!”’ 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OF THE 
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FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN WRITERS, ARTISTS, AND SKILLED CRAFTSMEN ARE BUSILY ENGAGED EACH 
MONTH IN PRODUCING THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. THE ABOVE SCENES ARE FROM THE DAVIS 
PRESS, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, PUBLISHERS OF THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 
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ABOVE ARE PORTRAITS OF A FEW OF THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE CONTRIBUTORS. BELOW ARE 
SCENES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, THE HOME OF THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 
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PRINTING METHODS 





THE MAKING OF THE SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


1. The manuscript for the Magazine is sent 
to the monotype compositors, who set the 
matter up in metal type lines, by operating a 


wonderfully built, human-like machine. 








2. The monotype matter is “‘proofed”’ and 


sent to the “‘proof-reader’’ with the original 
copy. Here the entire matter is read carefully 
word for word. Typographical errors and 
punctuation faults are noted for correction by 


the compositors. 





3. While the type is being set the illustrations 
are being made by the engraver. The process 
of photographing, printing, etching, blocking 
and finishing the engraving requires at least 
forty-four distinct progressive steps to com- 


plete the subject. 


4. When the type-matter and the engravings 
are completed proofs are sent to the editor, 
who makes up the “dummy”. The dummy 
is a pasted page arrangement to guide the 
printer in arranging the printing form. Here 
you see the pages being assembled in iron 


frames or forms that hold sixteen pages each. 


5. Large crates of flat white paper meanwhile 
have been received from the paper mills. 
The paper-industry employes thousands of 
workers and requires many timber acres to 
manufacture the white paper that is necessary 
for magazines. This view shows the paper 
being carefully unpacked for placing upon the 


presses. 
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6. The forms including both type and en- 
gravings are locked in position on the presses, 
and the paper sheets are fed through until both 
sides are printed. Wonderful mechanism 
equally distributes ink over the forms, and 
carries the paper through the press, delivering 
it in perfectly printed condition at the other 


end. 


7. Special presses meanwhile are used in 
printing the color plates and the covers 
Each color require a separate impression 
Color work requires expert printing and the 
best of presses to insure correct register and 


impressions of the colors. 


8. The printed sheets containing the sixteen 
magazine pages on each side, are then sent to 
the bindery where they are put through the 
‘“folder.’”’ The folder cuts and folds the pages 
in the proper order delivering them at the 


opposite end of the machine. 


9. The folded pages or “‘signatures’’ are then 
gathered and the cover is added to the pages. 
Skilled workers then place the grouped pages 
over a saddle on a wire-stiching machine which 


clips the pages together with the cover. 


10. The magazines are then trimmed in a 
powerful paper-cutter containing a huge metal 
knife. From here it is carried to the mailing 
department where it is wrapped and auto- 
matically addressed. Uncle Sam then carries 
the Scuoo. Arts MaGazine to its many 
subscribers in the United States, Canada, 


Europe and other distant lands. 
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through a City Museum 


ANNA V. 


i the parlance of educators, there are 
terms which permit of varying inter- 
pretation. This is very true of the 
educative process called art apprecia- 
tion, which, if considered dogmatically, 
finds degrees of expression ranging from 
asmudgy essay on Michelangelo wrested 
from an unappreciative school boy to 
the silent joy of an artist in the presence 
of a masterpiece. Worthy supervision 
no longer leaves this phase of school art 
instruction to but 


ceptable means of bringing beautiful 


chance, seeks ac- 
objects to the attention of children and 
thus creating a consciousness of beauty 
in form and color to which children 
unerringly react. 

The city of Cleveland has established 
a unique and happy type of instruction 
of art appreciation for its school child- 
This has 
the co-operation of the public schools 
and the Cleveland Museum of Art; and 


ren. been possible through 


it came about in this wise. Four years 
ago, when the city’s new museum was 
ready for visitors, its Mr. 
Frederic Allen Whiting, and the Super- 
visor of Public School Art, Miss Helen 
M. Fliedner, desiring to bring the city’s 
children into happy acquaintance with 


director, 


the city’s art treasures inaugurated the 
Museum Visiting Plan. <A _ beginning 
was made by each assistant art super- 
visor conducting the seventh and eighth 
district the 

The work has grown 


grades of her through 
Museum galleries. 
through the brief period of four years 


quite beyond an experimental phase; 





HORTON 
and it is an established fact with the 
school officials, Museum staff, and 


decidedly with the children. The Board 
of Education now provides a Museum 
Supervisor whose entire time and atten- 
tion are given to the visiting classes. 
The Museum provides a delightful and 
well-equipped classroom, a wealth of 
beautiful objects for story, study or 
sketching; and the children provide a 
growing enthusiasm for Museum visits. 
They are acquiring a Museum habit! 
The 
well lighted, is on the first floor of the 
the Children’s Museum. 


classroom, which is large and 
building near 
Carefully chosen gum wood cases afford 
the 


children 


glazed cabinets for display of 


objects which like to see. 
Movable chairs may be placed about 
large study tables or drawn around the 
plano or set in audience order before 
the stereoptican curtain upon which 
slides are projected. This curtain and 
the 


especially attractive to the children who 


portable lantern are equipment 
delight in studying the lantern’s mecha- 


nism as they assist in showing the 
pictures. 

The schedule provides for annual 
visits of all classes from six A to eight A, 
inclusive, with such organization of 
supervised study and gallery tours that 
an interesting sequence of art apprecia- 


The 


broadly outlined, makes use of Museum 


tion lessons is afforded. plan, 


objects which are related to the regular 
schoolroom projects in literature, his- 


tory and geography. A typical session 
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for sixth grade children whose reading 
assignment is “Stories of King Arthur 
and His Knights” is a discussion of 
weapons and means of protection while 
the children gather close about a table 
Turkish 


dagger, old time flintlocks, and_per- 


where Indian arrowpoints, a 


chance, a dented helmet are assembled 
for their admiration. “Socialized reci- 
tation”’ is a term too weak to express 
the intense interest of these discussions, 
or the spirited description of dungeons, 
moats and drawbridges given by some 
child to his classmates as pictures of 


Medieval 
knights are shown on the screen. 


and 
The 
final slides in this lesson are of objects 
the 


castles, tournaments 


which may be found in Armor 
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Court, to which gallery the class is 
conducted to enjoy seeking them out. 
Another sixth grade class whose supple- 
mentary reading is tales of the Greek 
and Roman heroes may spend their 
session studying the story of Dido and 
Aeneas as set forth in a series of tapes- 
tries owned by the Museum, the story 
forming an introduction to a lesson on 
tapestries and other textiles. 

As regular assignments of the seventh 
and eighth grades vary widely through 
the extensive use of the project method, 
a corresponding variety is attempted 
in the Museum lessons. If a class is 
studying the American Revolution, the 
session is spent, at least in part, in the 


Colonial gallery. The study of some 





STUDENTS SKETCHING FROM ARMOR IN THE ARMOR ROOM, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND. 
OHIO 
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group of paintings may be a source of 
related interest to literature, history or 
geography. Porcelains, pottery, tex- 
tiles, the Egyptian and other Oriental 
galleries are also made to serve, upon 
demand, the varied interests of sche- 
duled classes. Some objects are mo 
happily studied by sketching them; so 
lessons in pottery and haskets as well as 
many kinds of textiles, wood carvings 
and armor become a happy hour where- 
in color and beauty of form are stressed, 


Phese 


periods are never so prolonged as to rob 


rather than technique. drawing 


the students of the visit to the galleries 


where they may enjoy and discuss 


objects similar or related to those 


sketched. Occasionally, classes not too 


large are seated with sketching material 


in the galleries. Some of the most 
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satisfactory eighth grade lessons of the 


past year were those during the time 
when three large galleries were filled 
with a loan exhibition of Oriental rugs. 


A brief introduction to Oriental lands 
with the story of the ** Wishing Carpet” 
and some slides showing the crude looms 
saddle 


prayer rugs in the desert, the Oriental 


the camel’s cloth, the use of 


bazaar, and finally, details of rugs for 
design spots, gave such Impetus to the 


gallery work that CLASSES could scarcely 
be dismissed at noon and evening. 


No visit 
minutes spent in the Children’s Museum 


Is complete without some 


where treasures of animals, butterflies 


and models of ships and aircraft are 
this 


Director of the 


eagerly studied. To shrine of 


childhood, the 


invites the pupils to return individually 


room 





A picture taken while pupils of a seventh grade class were enjoying the exhibits of the Children’s 


Musuem. 
Indian beadwork, or mounted butterflies. 


Glazed cases on the tables contain such luring objects as parts of a miniature airship, 
The attractiveness of this room with its books and 


‘portfolios full of interesting pictures is a potent factor in bringing the children repeatedly to the 


Museum. 
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20 
as frequently as possible, to read, draw, 
look or ask questions. In brief, to 


en-oy the collection in the manner of 
their own choice is the purpose of it. 
The best possible conclusion for the 
scheduled visits has been found in a 
This is under 
of 


are 


brief period of singing. 
the skilled 
director 


leadership a musical 


whose services provided 


by the Museum. The choice may be 
from the wealth of beautiful folk songs, 
old southern melodies, national airs or 
stirring war songs; but whatever the 
it 
time, 
the spirit of keenest enjoyment on the 


choice, is marked by good tones, 


correct careful enunciation and 
part of the children. 
All of these efforts, however, happily 
suffer from 
The Mu- 
seum is not centrally located, but is far 
There 


are so many sixth, seventh, and eighth 


concluded each day, must 


certain irremedial conditions. 
to the eastern end of the city. 


grade classes that very rarely can one 
be invited for a second supervised visit 
during the school year. The Museum 
is a new possession in a city where the 


is eighty-three cent 


population 
Many parents hardly know 


per 
foreign. 
of its existence and hence there is a 
possibility of the Museum visits be- 
coming but a few isolated bits of train- 
ing. To guard against such condition, 
there is a continued study of schoolroom 
the 
Carefully chosen exhibits 


to 


projects to which Museum may 


contribute. 


of Museum material are loaned 


THE BEST TEACHING IS 
FITTING THE STUDENT 
WITHOUT A TEACHER 


ro 
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hundreds 
The Director 
of the Children’s Museum provides an 


branch libraries where of 


children may see them. 


attractive program for the Saturday 
afternoon story hours in the Museum 
Lecture Hall. 
every visiting pupil is personally invited 


To these illustrated talks 


and an admission card offered for his 
use. An ever increasing number of 
regular Saturday visitors is being 
recorded. Another service which is 


offered through school and Museum 
co-operation is that of special drawing 
classes. These are intended to provide 
of free talented 
The pupils 


from nearby schools for one hour, from 


a series lessons for 


classes enroll 


children. 


four to five, on Wednesday; and from 


distant schools, from nine to ten- 


thirty on Saturday. The aim of this 
work is to discover and conserve talent. 

All who share responsibility for the 
success of this work in art appreciation, 
recognize the need of making each 
session a red letter day in the experience 
of some group of children—a visit so 
satisfying that it will create a desire to 
return frequently to the enjoyment of 
lead to the 


recognition and enjoyment of beautiful 


Museum collections and 


objects wherever found. It is hoped 
that 


bear fruit in the future in a citizen body 


the continuance of this effort will 


which appreciates beauty and demands 


its expression in home building, park 


extension,and every form of public work. 


HAT WHICH RESULTS IN 


STUDY INTELLIGENTLY 
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Artistic Equipment of the Modern Schoolroom 





ELIZABETH CAHILL 


AN the richest country in the world 
4 afford to equip its schoolrooms in a 
manner that will veritably make the 
classroom itself a center of culture? 
This question was suggested by a 
conversation between two young en- 
thusiasts (who were next-door neighbors 
in a graded school in Philadelphia) as 
they sat before a flat-topped desk 
mounting representative specimens of 
ancient and of medieval architecture. 
“If I had my own way in planning 
schoolrooms, the youngsters would never 
want to go home!” declared nymph- 
Miss the 


gummed hanger to a strong clear copy 


like Jones as she applied 
of the Great Temple of Karnak. “‘ There 
would not be an inch of wasted space 
between the floor and the ceiling. In 
that barren wilderness under the black- 
have a stationary 


boards, | should 


cabinet with sliding glass doors. In one 
section of it, I'd keep all manner of 
specimens pertaining to arts and crafts, 
not forgetting textiles—plain and lux- 


urious. In another section, I’d have 
miniature specimens of sculpture and of 
architecture. Imagine specimens of 
Ionic columns, of Corinthian capitals, 
of Gothic doorways, in plaster or wood 
within reach of eye and hand at a golden 
moment in a lesson in history, geog- 
raphy, literature, drawing—even com- 
munity civics, in our lessons about the 
‘city beautiful! In that yawning space 
above the blackboards, I’d have large 
copies (eighteen inches by twenty-four) 


of the masterpieces of ancient,medieval, 


modern architecture mounted on ecard- 





board—all properly classified and ar- 
ranged in groups so that they could be 
And I 


should have, besides, copies of the great 
| 


taken out at a moment’s notice. 


art galleries of the world, interior views, 
tilso copies of the representative pictures 
Think of the 
richness of 

the 


groaned with copies of the old masters 


of every school of art. 


fullness and the lessons in 


color study, if cabinets  faurly 


in the original colors! Imagine colored 
copies of the Van Dyck portraits and 
Velasquez, Murillo, 

Why, school would 
be like Paradise if we teachers had such 
We'd be hearing 


variations of ‘Eve’s Lament’ from the 


some, too, by 


Reynolds himself! 
equipment provided. 


girls when it would be time to shut up 
shop for the day.” 

“Do you suppose the day will ever 
come when an art specialist will have 
any voice at all in the department of 
Miss 
wistfully, for she shared the opinion of 
Dr. Charles Eliot that 
“running our schools on the cheap.”’ 

“TI fully believe it is 


supplies?”’ demanded Cooper, 


we have been 


off. 
Uncle Sam will simply have to do more 


not far 
for the public schools. Isn’t it all a part 
of modern method—learning things by 
direct contact with them? I am con- 
vinced that the inspiration. carried by 
such equipment as could be planned by 
a group of art enthusiasts would have a 
marvelous effect upon the creative work 
of the pupils and would in an incredibly 
short time bring back to Uncle Sam a 
three-fold return in actual wealth, not to 


speak of the much greater wealth—the 





oo 


mental wealth—-that would result when 


every child who passes through our 
schools would come out of them keenly 
alive to the artistic appeal. What 


things of beauty our American homes 
will be when our women know how to 
choose colors and designs and furniture 
and pictures and ornaments for large 
rooms and for small rooms; when they 
know how to choose dishes and glass- 
ware and silverware; when they know 
how to choose colors and designs for 
their own clothing and for that of their 
children!”’ 

“You and 1,”’ suggested Miss ¢ ‘ooper, 
‘are convinced that the foundation for 
all this individual artistie culture lies in 
a well equipped schoolroom. But to 
begin with, the school itself must be 
beautiful within and without. If we 
could only convince city and state and 
national legislators of this fundamental 
fact!” 


“Yes! 


specimens 


and as for the collections of art 


when the rooms are fur- 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY 


MEANS THI 
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nished with abundant cabinet space and 
when the supply list makes even the 
mere beginning of a collection possible 
field of 
duplicates), painting, sculpture, pottery, 


in the architecture (plaste1 


textiles, the illuminated mind of the 
school principal and of the classroom 
teacher will prompt them to add con- 
tinually to the supply.”’ 

Now that we are entering upon a new 
political and industrial era, it is pro- 
foundly to be desired that the dreams 
enthusiasts will soon 
Years ago Dr. 


sounded the warning. It Is 


of our young art 
be realized. Charles 
hot 
fervently to be desired— at this moment 


of national awakening— that we are 


entering upon an era when the bare 


wildernesses of schoolrooms, dating 
back to log cabin days, will give place 
to the twentieth century schoolroom 
whose every nook and corner will teem 
with appeal to the sense of the beautiful 
and will satisfy, in some measure, the 


hunger for the ideal. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EACH 


CITIZEN, FIRST AS AN INDIVIDI AND SECOND AS A MEMBER OI! 
SOCIETY IT MEANS BODIES KEPT FIT FOR SERVICE BY APPRO- 
PRIATE EXERCISI IT MEANS THAT EACH STUDENT SHALL BI 
TAUGHT TO USE HIS HANDS DEFTLY, TO OBSERVE ACCURATELY, 
TO REASON JUSTLY, TO EXPRESS HIMSELF CLEARLY IT MEANS 
THAT HE SHALL LEARN “TO LIVE CLEANLY, HAPPILY, AND HELP 


FULLY, WITH THOSI 


AROUND HIM 


William iH Vax 
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Efficiency through 


JOHN T. 


4 VERY once in a while someone 
4 picks up a Japense print or drawing 
and marvels at the simplicity and the 
“How 


a question very 


directness of the work he sees. 
do they do it?” is 


common after such an occasion; and 


since there are so many Japanese draw- 
ings made in this manner, there must be 
some way by which the ability is 
acquired. 

Japanese artists have two good quali- 
which we 


ties could afford to adopt. 


These are (1) the constant use of brush 


work in their studies and (2) memory 
drawing. Their early mastery of the 
water color brush soon gives. their 


drawings a directness of St\ le impossible 
to obtain in any other way. Their use 
and practice of memory drawing gives 
their work a simplicity and foree that 
can only result from such a method. 

While some of our art teachers make 
use of memory drawing in their classes, 
there are others who have never thought 
of using it. A teacher who neglects to 
use this valuable asset in her work is 
missing one of her best opportunities 
to cultivate latent talent and build up 
her students’ sense of observation. 

In the the 
teachers make use of a very effective 
method. 


art schools of Japan 
They plan a trip to some 
museum where the students may look 


around at the things that interest them. 


On returning to the classroom, the 
students are asked to draw from 


memory something that they saw on 


their visit. No restrictions are made, 


Memory Drawing 
LEMOS 
except that the drawing be from 


memory. 

In a few days another trip is planned 
to the same place. The students look 
at the subject they tried to draw, in 
order to see what they “missed.”” On 


their return to school, they then try 
another memory drawing of the same 
subject. This performance is repeated 
three or four times until both the teacher 
and student are satisfied that the draw- 
ing is fairly good. It does not take very 
much of this kind of work to sharpen the 
art student’s eyes and memory. 

both the 


grades and in high school is generally 


Memory drawing used in 
very fascinating as well as instructive. 


Students who are not particularly 
excited apout drawing in general will 
often wake up when memory drawing is 
suggested. One teacher, with a room- 
ful of restless boys, suggested memory 
drawing as a variation Friday 
To little 


red-headed fellow who had been drawing 


one 


afternoon. her surprise a 


his cubes and cylinders only fairly well 


brought a drawing that was un- 


On 


up 


usually good. inquiry she dis- 
covered that he drew at home every 
night and liked to draw such things as 
automobiles, yachts, and flying ma- 


He had 


told his art teacher because he thought 


chines from memory. never 
she would censor that kind of work. 
The opportunity. 


She sat down and showed him how the 


teacher saw an 
cubes and cylinders he was learning 


to draw in school were really the founda- 
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tion forms for the subjects he was trying 


to draw at home. From then on the 
boy’s interest was aroused and he later 
turned out to be one of the best artists 
the school had ever graduated. 
Younger children, of the grade age, 
take drawing. 
Their 


astonishing, especially of the smaller 


naturally to memory 


sense of observation is often 
things with which they are familiar 

a cup and saucer, wagon, chair, ete. 
The fact that 


incapable of grasping the larger, more 


very their minds are 
complex things of life causes them to 
notice and retain only the essentials. 
It is these essentials that they put down 
drawing from 

that this 
point manner of drawing is not taken 


when memory. It is 


unfortunate direct, to-the- 
advantage of and encouraged from year 
to year. 

Take a look at the page of memory 
little girls in 
Notice 


second at- 


drawings made by two 
the third fourth 


the improvement in the 


and grades. 


tempt over the first one. See how the 
spout of the tea kettle has been changed 
While the 


general appearance is the same, a notice- 


in the second drawing. 
able improvement has been made in 
such things as the tail and bill of the 
little duck, the the 


dustpan, etc. When it comes to such 


proportions of 


things as the baby buggy and kiddy ear, 
the young artists in each case discovered 
after making the first drawing that they 
had omitted an important feature of 
their construction. Changes such as 
made in these drawings are never for- 
gotten by the pupils. 


A good plan to try on the smaller 


children would be to bring into the 
room some objects with which the 
children are familiar but which have 
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characteristics. Such, for 


tall 


By the side of it, a shallow flower bowl; 


distinctive 
instance, would be a flower vase. 
next to this possibly a couple of rosy 
apples (one larger than the other) could 
be set. Here we have a problem that 
is not too difficult, but one which will 
quickly bring forward the students who 
really use theireyes. Practically every- 
one will remember there is a vase and a 
flower bowl and two apples, but there 
will be only a few who will be able to 
draw the shape of these things and their 
relative proportions correctly. 

When the drawings are all pinned up 
on the board and compared with the 
original objects, the young artists begin 
to get the real value of memory drawing. 
They begin to realize that a vase may be 
widest at the top or widest at the bot- 
tom, or maybe that it is shaped like a 
barrel with its widest part the 


across 
middle. In other words, the personality 
of the object they are trying to draw, 
them to 


is the important thing for 


remember. If two apples are drawn 
both the same size when in reality one 
was much larger than the other, then 
the pupil has missed one of the impor- 
tant characteristics of his memory 
drawing. 

The ability to catch the particular 
features which make up the personality 
of people is one of the gifts of profes- 
that a good 


sional eartoonists. All 


cartoonist needs is a glance at his 


subject to retain the points in his mind 
which he wishes to use in his picture. 
(,o0d cartooning does not consist in the 
making of foolish 


mere grotesque or 


pictures. A good cartoonist is a con- 


stant student and observer of human 
nature, and a firm believer in memory 


drawing. 
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Along with cartoonists, professional 


designers and illustrators are great 


users of memory drawing. They soon 
learn to retain in their minds the essen- 
tial points of hundreds of things that 

If an 
sketch 


they may be called upon to draw. 


illustrator gets an order to 


something that he is not sure of, he 
looks it up and makes a careful drawing 
of it. He 


repeat this performance, as the very act 


seldom, if ever, needs to 
of making a drawing of his subject has 
left an indelible impression on his mind. 

Students can never learn just how a 
thing looks in any better way than to 
make a careful copy of it, and then to 
try drawing it from memory. An 
artist, who was known for his versatility 
in making quick sketches from memory 
on short notice, once said that he owed 
much of his ability to the habit of 
constantly drawing things from memory. 
This sharpened his eyes and memory to 
such an extent that he found it quite 
easy to remember the main points of 
things he saw every day. 

This ability is worth a great deal to 


people who wish to really make a 
success in art work. While our best 
artists often use models, there are 


hundreds of times when they do not. 

A good problem for either a grade or 
high school teacher might be worded: 
“Now shall 


memory drawing. I am going to ask 


tomorrow we have some 
each one of you to look at your broom 
and dustpan this evening, and tomorrow 
we shall see how well you can draw it.”’ 
This can be repeated and the subject 
made harder each time until, with the 
older students, the subject given may 
go even as far as automobiles and street 
cars. By the end of a few months, the 


teacher will have a class of students 


whose eyes and memories have been 
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sharpened and who have unconsciously 
stored up a drawing knowledge of many 
subjects that will always be useful to 
them. 

A variation of this problem would be 
that the 
memory drawing without assigning any 


class would have 


to state 
particular subject. Then the next day 
the teacher could ask the students to 
draw from memory such an object as 
a coaster, a doll buggy or a Wheelbarrow. 
When this is done and if there is time, 
maybe some other type of subject, such 
umbrella or a_ shoe, 


as an may be 


suggested. The amount of real value 
derived from such practice is worth 
many times the time put into it and will 
never be regretted. 

In the upper high school grades, after 
a month or two of this kind of memory 
drawing, the teacher might even allow 
the illustrate short 


students to some 


poem or story entirely with memory 


drawings. To be true, the work will be 


crude and laughable in many cases, but 


their mistakes once pointed out, the 
young artists will see to it that the 


error is never again repeated. In cases 
where a figure or a still life subject has 
been very poorly done, it might be 
possible to pose just such a subject and 
to sketch the 


This sketch can then be 


allow the student from 
posed model. 
compared with the memory drawing for 
corrections. 

What many of our classrooms need is 
more spirit! more enthusiasm! more 
interest in the subject at hand! Memory 
drawing, properly conducted, will sup- 


ply the need and help the tired drawing 


teacher to get out of the rut. If you 
don’t believe it, just ask your class 


what way an elephant’s hind leg bends 


when he walks. 








ILLUSTRATION 2 14 MEMORY BRUSH DRAWINGS 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


THE ELEPHANT 





JAPANESE BRUSH DRAWING MADE ENTIRELY FROM MEMORY 
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Practical Psychology in the Drawing Room 
J. ROGERS ULLRICH 


HE teaching of high school drawing 
seems to be a subject of frequent 
teachers. 


discouragement to so many 


How often does one hear the ery of 
despair over the poor results obtained, 
after so much time and thought have 
been put into the presentation of the 
lessons! This has been m\ experience 
through a period of nine years teaching 
in both publie and private schools. 
Not only have a large percentage of my 
pupils done work of inferior quality, but 
I have obesrved with some sense of 
relief to myself, that similar results were 
prevalent among many of my fellow 
workers. 

My efforts to reduce this percentage 
of inferior work, the observations of the 
various factors which enter into the 
problem, and the conclusions which my 
class room experiments have produced, 
are the subjects which | propose to 
discuss in the ensuing paragraphs of this 
paper. 

At present, the quantity of drawing 
material available for classroom study 
and decoration is so abundant, and the 
many excellent art publications so 
suggestive, that the problem of finding 
a lesson is no longer a subject for serious 


The 


as our theory 


thought. most vital thing in 


teaching, of pedagogy 
reiterates, is the presentation ; and here 
especially, I feel that the average draw- 
ing teacher measures up well with the 
other members in the profession. 

It is, however, in the pupil’s papers, 
that we see so little response to our fine 
phrases and careful blackboard sketches. 


from my 
classes in the South Philadelphia High 


School. 


Let me illustrate concretely 


The individual sections which 


I meet average between 30 and 35 


pupils—far too many to handle at one 
time in the subject of freehand drawing 
but that is a condition which has existed 
for a long time and one to which I have 


Ideal 
the 


become thoroughly resigned. 


teaching conditions exist only in 
colleges and specialty schools, never in 


the public high schools. Of these 35 
pupils, rating them on a basis of 100°), 
probably two or three will do work of 
could eall 


They have a natural talent 


95°, grade—work we dis- 
tinguished. 
for drawing, it comes easy for them and 
their work shows the creative instinct. 
This small group is a perfect oasis of 
the The 


group of about six or seven in number 


comfort for teacher. next 


will do work of good grade, rating from 
80 to 900%. They are careful imitators, 


diligent workers, and there is often a 
considerable degree of talent displayed. 


The third 
fifteen pupils, 


group, numbering about 


rate from 70 to SO; in 


quality. These are the nonentities, 
making up the crowd, so to speak. 
They work slowly, not putting much 
energy into their efforts. Below these, 


we have a diminishing group of about 
five, just on the border land of failure, 
and merging into these pupils there are 
a few others, whose drawing efforts are 
so feeble and primitive, that one won- 
ders at the mental processes that could 
only evolve such crude work. 

Of course, one must understand that 
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there is a blending all through with only 
the extremes standing out in distinct 
contrast. In order to be certain that 
the personal equation did not determine 
my classification. to a large extent, I 
have repeatedly compared this grouping 
with the mark sheets in the school office 
From 
the remarkable similarity of records I 


of seven other draw ing teachers. 


judge this is an average rating for 
Philiadelphia high school pupils in the 
drawing department. 

it has been with the tail end pupils 
that I 
The good and distinguished are carried 


The 


is the largest, 


have been so much concerned. 


along by their own momentum. 


average group, which 
receives most of my personal instruc- 
tion, while I have generally considered 
hopeless the low group and thought the 
time wasted in 


them much 


This stoical attitude 


giving 
attention. most 
teachers acquire after thay have marked 
as | have done, several thousand draw- 
Ing papers. 

The low group have not been entirely 
overlooked, since certain tendencies in 
that 
probably a larger number than we would 


their work led me to believe 


suppose were troubled with visual 
defects of one kind or another. 

In order to prove this fact, the next 
step was to design a series of simple 
tests which would be given to the whole 
class, and of such a nature that the low 
group would quickly differentiate them- 
selves from the others. I had noticed 
that a number of pupils had always had 
great difficulty in drawing either parallel 
vertical or horizontal lines; this being 
brought out in a simple sketch of a 
table in perspective, in which the verti- 
cal edges were often to an error of as 
much as five is a 


degrees. Here 


29 


drawing of the problem and a second 
drawing showing somewhat exaggerated 
the common. error. 
No. 1 and No. 2.) 

To determine whether this was merely 
the 
double 


See Drawings 


carelessness or unavoidable on 


student’s part, I sketched a 
cross on the board, and gave every one 
fifteen minutes to draw it on a piece of 
paper. In this exercise I did not men- 
tion to the class that it was a problem 
in parallel horizontal and vertical line 
drawing, but merely stated that it was 
a study in proportion, in which they 
were to space on their papers the cross 


Here is 


a second one indicating 


as proportioned on the board. 
the cross and 
the error as noted in the former problem. 
(See drawings No. 3 and No. 4. 

until I had the 
recurrence of this same error in several 


It was not noted 
other problems, that I finally isolated a 
group of twenty boys out of a total of 
105 students. 
very little work in comparison with the 


These fellows had done 


others, and most of it was of such poor 
quality as to be almost unintelligible. 
sefore going any further, I looked up 
all of their records in other subjects in 
order to be satisfied on these points, 
because I did not want to waste time 
conducting any tests with pupils known 
through the school as dull. I was sur- 
prised to find how many of these boys 
had very good marks in other subjects; 
so this only stimulated me further to 
find the 
drawing. 


causes of their failures in 

Now theoretically, all of these pupils 
had had their eyes examined several 
years before in grammar school, and if 
they had been suffering from either 
hyperopia 
sight), or astigmatism, they should have 


(far sight), myopia (near 
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In one section 
of 37 boys, seven admitted that their 
glasses were broken at the time or that 
they had their 
perscriptions filled. The city provides 
a free eye clinic for pupils of the public 
schools who are too poor to pay for the 


been wearing glasses. 


neglected to have 


services of an oculist. 

I had felt the start in these 
observations, if I could satisfy myself 
that a fair percentage of the failures 


from 


were due to visual imperfections, rather 
than inability, we would be on the road 
to reconcile ourselves with the present 
standards generally. It should be the 
duty of the drawing teacher to look after 
the eyes of his pupils, the school physi- 
cians being either too busy or too 
indifferent to follow up the grammar 
school examination by a re-examination 
of pupil’s eyes in the high school. 

At this point of my investigations, 
Doctor Bolton of the Department of 
Psychology of Temple University, sug- 
gested to me that probably the defects 
could be accounted for by a lack of 
heterophia, or balance and control of 
Now the tests for 
this are comparatively simple, and do 


the eyeball muscles. 


not involve any study of optics, a sub- 
ject but 
requiring more time than I could spare 
to become familiar with. 


interesting enough per se, 
Each eyeball 
is supplied with six muscles, by the 
action of which the eye is moved in its 
bed, somewhat after the manner of a 
ball and socket joint. Any unequal 
pull by one set of muscles will throw the 
eyeball out of center, producing with 
all its possible variations the condition 
known as cross-eyes. The visual aber- 
rations thus produced are too com- 
plicated and technical to enumerate 
here, but it that 


is sufficient to say 
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correct visual perspective of both the 
horizontals 
impossible. 

The chief instrument for the detec- 
tion of muscular asymmetrics are prisms 
of varying construction, the Maddox 
rod and the stenopaic lens being the 
chief ones used. 

The test which I conducted with the 
boys was with the Maddox rod here 
pictured. It is a sort of corrugated 
lens, which makes a point of light look 
like a line. The method of procedure 
was to partially darken the room, and 
seat the pupil about fifteen feet in front 
of a candle flame on the eye level. A 
testing frame is then adjusted over the 
eyes and the Maddox rod inserted in one 
eye-piece of the frame, in the other side 
a piece of red glass is placed. Now the 
resulting appearance is like this: with 
one eye the pupil sees a red flame, and 
with the other, a vertical streak of white 
light. 


and verticals is almost 


The bifocal character of human 
vision is such that the eyes will center 
perfectly on a single object, and if this 
is true, the line of light and red flame 
will exactly coincide. But on the other 
hand, if there be any unequal pull of 
either set of eyeball muscles, the line of 
light will fall either to the left or right 
of the candle flame. (See drawings 
No. 5 and No. 6.) The Maddox rod 
may be turned in the testing frame until 
a horizontal established, and 
with this new axis the test reconducted 
for vertical the 
muscles. 


line is 


control of eyeball 

In the group of twenty boys who were 
isolated for the 
definite defects in 


tests, seven showed 
muscular control, 
some in one and others in both eyes. 
With one student the vision of one eye 


from his testimony and our tests did not 








JS 
to 


had a 


nervous twitching of the eyelids, and 


exceed 20°,. Another student 


when questioned admitted he drank 
four or five cups of coffee every day and 
that at present his glasses were broken. 
His work showed plainly the effects of 

An- 
had a 


The 


ob- 


both nerves and defective vision. 
other student admitted that he 
tendency to see double at times. 
of 


viously for the oculist. 


determination his trouble was 
‘Two other boy s 
them 


had glasses, but the wearing of 


interfered with their athletics and so 
they were left at home. 

It 
question any pupils further, to persuade 
students 


lt 


this average generally holds good, I feel 


was not needful for me to test or 


my\ self that one -half of the 


pool 


in drawina sSutler from de fective eyes. 


that every high school should have one- 
teacher, who, working independent of 


the school physician, could test for 


general defects, and by this means we 
could exert enough pressure to compel 
every pupil to have proper treatment 


and take proper care of the eyes. Even 


the small. matter of olasses out of ad- 


justment, is one that a teacher could 


remedy if equipped with two pairs of 
optical pliers. 


Maybe in this paper I have tried to 


THE WAY TO SUCCEED 


Is 


CENTERING OF YOUR THOUGHT 


DIRECTION IS THE MENTAL MA‘ 


NEEDS TO MAKE THE GOING EASII 


rO PR 
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make much out of little, but my excuse 
is that the care of pupils’ eyes seems to 
have so little concern for the average 
It 
reason, that we are rapidly becoming a 
Well, if it is so, 
I should like to know how much this is 


teacher. is said, and not without 


be-spectacled nation. 


due to poorly lighted classrooms, un- 
known defective vision, indifferent neg- 
lect, eye strain due to late night study, 
faulty and ill adjusted glasses, or abso- 


All these 


lute ignorance of eve hy giene. 


things in a large measure may be 
remedied in school, and it is) mopst 
important that more teachers Shall 


recognize the full value of their super- 
vision along. these lines. 

Radical 
student enters the high school, 
that 


defects are not mianilest 


until the 
it i 


st) 


either a 
the 


here science or 


1s 


drawing teacher at instigation of 
the principal should familiarize himselt 
with enough information to enable him 
to conduct simple tests for the more 
obvious visual defects. It is interesting 


work. One must have some diversion 
aside from the monotony of classroom 
work, and the knowledge of the great 
good one Is doing to safeguard the young 
eyes is ample reward for the extra time 


consumed. 


EPARE FOR SUCCESS AND THIS 
AND TIMI AND ENERGY IN ONI 
ADAM THAT THE ROAD OF LIFI 
R 


Otis H. Kean 
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GEORGE 


HE human figure represents the 

finest example of structural design 
in existence. Nowhere can there be 
found such a variety of rhythmic lines, 
subtle proportions and balance as in the 
human body. The proportions are so 
varied according to the individual and 
so subject to constant change, that no 
hard and fast rules,can be laid down. 
A knowledge of the general proportions, 
however, is absolutely necessary for the 
successful building up of a figure. 

Just as in sculpture or architecture, 
the construction of a figure should be a 
process of building up. A framework 
or skeleton to support the body must 
first be constructed. The movement of 
this skeleton is subject to certain re- 
strictions. It is important that anyone 
who intends to make a study of figure 
drawing become acquainted with these 
limitations of movement. A good way 
of doing this is to stand in front of a 
mirror and, by articulating the upper 
and lower extremities, the head and the 
trunk, observe the field of movement for 
each, fixing the same in mind. It is the 
general action of any figure drawing that 
is of primary importance. No amount 
of technique or perfection of details 
will overcome faulty action. 

The height of the average adult male 
figure is about seven and a half heads 
high. For illustrations, fashion draw- 
ings, ete., the height of the figure varies 
from eight to ten heads. In sketching 
from life, no attempt should be made to 
make an ideal figure out of one which 
deviates from the average figure. Little 














Efficiency Pointers in Figure Drawing 
FRED PELIKAN 


peculiarities and irregularities of pro- 
portion in the figure are things which 
tend to emphasize certain characteris- 
tics of the individual. Gross irregular- 
ities may be subordinated and good 
points accented, but this must be done 
very carefully. 
Metuop oF CONSTRUCTING A Ficuri 

l) a With one line indicate the general 
action of the figure 

b. Taking the head as a unit of measur 
how many times it is contained in the figure 

ce. Mark division of head lengths on action 
line, or on a vertical line of equal height 
should the action line be too irregular. 

2) a. The pit of the neck is located one- 
third of a head’s length below the first head 

b. Draw a line through this point to repre- 
sent the line of the shoulders. 

c. Half way between the first and last head 
draw a line representing the line of the hips 
It is important to note that the line of the hips 
always slants in the opposite direction from 
that of the line of the shoulders when the trunk 
is inclined to the right or left. The action of 
the upper part of the body in this respect may 
be compared to the action of a concertina or a 
fan. 

(3) a. The line of the waist is located one- 
quarter of a head above the third head. 

b. The order of width in the male is as 
follows: 

First, the shoulders are widest. 

Second, the hips 

Third, the waist 

c. The order of width in the female is 

First, the hips, which are widest. 

Second, the shoulders. 

Third, the waist. 

(4) a. Indicate the action of the legs. 

b. The location of the knees in the upright 
figure is half way between the line of the hips 
and the bottom of the feet. Shifting the 
weight of the body onto one leg raises the hip 
on that side of the body. 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 2 THE HUMAN HEAD 
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o)a Indicate the action of the arms It 
is well to know the articulations of the arm, the 
forearm, the wrist, and the fingers 

6) When drawing from memory, it is well to 
construct the figure in the nude, in order to get 
a broader knowledge of important anatomical 
features, 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HEAD 
This problem can be made use of advantageous- 
ly in the seventh or eighth grades, as well as in 
the high 
construction 
No 5 


in drawing ovals freehand and in measuring by 


school For the grade work the 


need only be carried as far as 


It will be found to be excellent practice 


eye. By making the drawings on the black- 
board, the teacher can easily hold the attention 
of the find 
criticize the work step by step 


students and sufficient time to 


The drawing 


of a head is usually the most interesting subject 


SCHOOL ARTS 


to the younger students. Examination of their 


notebooks will reveal numbers of attempts to 


portray either their fellow students or their 
teacher. 
In sketch class, the high school student 


invariably concentrates all his efforts on the, 
head, 


the body 


much to the disadvantage of the rest of 
in fact, I should say, much to the 
disadvantage of the head itself The position 
of the eyes and ears are most frequently mis- 
placed The shape of the head itself is varied 
anywhere from that of a tomato to that of a 
banana, and there is usually a generous supply 
of eyelashes 

The proportions ol the head should be memo- 
rized by the students and a test given to ascer- 
tain whether students merely make their hands 
move in drawing or whether they also make use 


of their mental faculties. 


Joseph Pennell on the Efficiency of 
American Art 


a PENNELL has been giving 
a series of lectures in Chicago on art, 
lithography and illustration, in which 
his remarks were characteristic of the 
man. 
about Whistler as follows: 

“Once a student was standing beside 


He began his lecture with a story 


Whistler while he was working out one 
of those wonderful processes of his about 
which he never made any secret. He 
that 
share what he’d thought out. 


was fine way—always willing to 
He made 
it all so simple and clear that this 
student ‘Why, Mr. Whistler, 
there’s no secret in that.’ 

‘“ ‘Why, yes there is,’ said Whistler. 
‘The secret’s in doing it.’ 


said, 


Mr. Pennell then proceeded to give 
the large audience of students, crafts- 
men and artists some advice: 


“The 


couple up in this country, or the arts 


arts and crafts have got to 
must shut up. 

“In Europe they've got just one thing 
left to capitalize, and that’s their wits. 
Now 


you capitalize wits and industry you've 


And they’re industrious. when 


got industrial art. Hence they’re going 
to send their work over here and wipe 
us out, unless we quit being just artists 
and learn to be know-howers. 

“We've got 
the secret in doing it. 


to know Whistler’s big 
secret 

‘You can talk about the uplift and 
the soulfulness of art, but it’s got to be a 
practical business proposition. Of 
course, it’s got to be good art first, but 
you must market good art to make it 
mean anything. 

“This town has an asset in this Art 
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Institute and its schools and galleries 
that’s beyond belief, but it has devel- 
It has 
stopped just this side of the practicali- 


oped just half the possibilities. 


ties. 


. “Here are” hundreds of students. 
It’s very doubtful if any one of ’em ever 


You 


teach ’em all these is to be taught about 


makes a living out of art. can 
painting and sculpturing, but if God 
hasn’t given ’em genius, they won't be 
great painters or sculptors. But if you 
teach ‘em how to apply what they’ve 
learned to the practical work of litho- 
graphy and printing, and furniture and 
carpet and jewelry designing, you'll 
have some creditable art craftsmen who 


ean live by their work. 


“Oh, they work hard under the 
present halfway system. They win 
prizes in painting and sculpture, but 
that doesn’t get "em anywhere. If they 


make an illustration, the drawing of it 
ends it. They don’t know how it’s got 
They’re 
They don’t think it’s 


onto the plate or the page. 
not interested. 
important. 
“Here’s how grotesque the situation 
is! When I was part of the govern- 
mental war-service machinery that had 
to do with pictorial propaganda, our 
committee had to turn over the draw- 
and other kinds of 


illustrative work by American artists to 


ings for posters 
German craftsmen for execution. Amer- 
their work 
did the 
had to 
American artists were 


ican artists couldn’t see 


through. American artists 


drawings, and then Germans 


redraw them. 
so ignorant of lithography that they 
would turn in drawings in full colors, 
but they were of no use until they’d 


been worked over. Then they’d moan, 


Yes, 


because 


‘You've changed my work!’ 


it was deliberately changed 
it wouldn’t do and Germans from the 
arts and crafts schools in Leipsie and 
Berlin the that did the 


changing. 


were ones 

* Every prover, every copyist was a 
German—some of them, of course, long- 
time citizens of the United States, but 


the things they, and they alone, knew 


they hadn’t learned here. And we'd 
have to tell the Americans, when they 
stormed about changes, ‘Yes, your 


work’s been changed because you don’t 
know a thing about the practical side 
of your art. You've gone only halfway.’ 

“These young people here are full of 
the fine arts part of their work, but they 
can’t see their work through. But 
Abbey and Howard Pyle and I could, 
when we were all working together in 
New York. 


rooms at De Vinne’s and know what we 


We could go into the press- 
were about. I was sent to Leipsic just 
before the war to represent American 
arts and the graphic arts exhibition, but 
there wasn’t anything to represent, and 
I felt like a fool. 

“So I say-about this Art Institute, 
here’s a great machine that only wants 
developing. You don’t need to change 
this school but to add practical work. 
Make this an enormous university for 
art and art crafts. 

“We've got just two decent schools 
West Point and Annap- 
why 


in this country 
And 
Because they don’t turn out dabblers 


olis. are they unique? 


and amateurs. They turn out men who 


can make war—not men who have 


learned the art of war and then have to 
delegate the making of it to somebody 


else.”’ 
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Editorial Page 
EFFICIENCY AND THE DOLLAR MARK 


HERE is a strong tendency on the part of some art teachers to inviegle 
students into their art classes by dangling the dollar mark. They can 

describe easily just how much a cover design brings and just how so and so made a 
fortune from fashion designing, and so on, until the student decides that drawing 
is one easy road to wealth; and he hitches his car to the star of art. 

The necessity of the art teacher having to do “stump speeching”’ to create 
enrollments is unfortunate. It is one of the fruits of the great error of making art 
an elective study. It should be a required subject and many schools recognizing 
its importance are making it so. 

Every conscientious art teacher would prefer to have students who recognize 
that any efficiency gained must be an aiming and striving for the standards of good 
workmanship rather than keeping one eye on a dollar mark. A dollar mark is a 
crooked jine and has to have two supports after all. And the art student who 
tries to do work with his left hand and clutches after the dollar mark with his right 
will be like the donkey after the dangling wisp of straw in front of him—he will 
never reach it. 

Big salaries are not necessarily the indications of true success. The biggest 
scoundrel may take in a huge income; and in these days of labor manipulations the 
half-hearted workman may receive more than the skilled, enthusiastic one. 

American art and industry needs incentive other than the dollar mark to bring 
its productions to perfection. Every art teacher should hold the aim of perfect 
work, the satisfaction of doing things well by hand and by heart, the beauty of 
creating from nature the useful things with which man surrounds himself—rather 
than the aim for money returns. Money can never buy what art gives its work- 
men. Men of fabulous wealth, having secured everything that money can buy and 
missing the one thing their eyes and heart have failed to secure, try to buy art 
through hoarding paintings and handicraft. But the real art joy comes only to 
the worker. A mere echo only reaches the patron. 

There is something radically wrong with the student who follows art because 
of the dollar mark. To have a student immediately upon the completion of his 
design or problem of applied art say, “‘How much can I get for this?”’ or, “‘ Where 
can I sell this design?”’ is in strong contrast to the one who wouldn’t sell his first 
piece of successful carving for a million! It brings home to him the confidence and 
joy of achievement and this proves to be the essential factor in success. 

American industry thinks too largely in terms of dollars. Manufacturers 
and trade designers continue producing outrageous forms because they sell well. 
They cater to the dollar mark. The establishment of good artistic lines in Ameri- 
can art is crippled by such a viewpoint. It would be better if the industries took 
steps to enlighten their clients regarding artistic forms rather than to rush pell-mell 
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in competition to the bidding and dictation of ignorant demands. In a recent 
convention of art teachers two designers from the industry were invited to speak. 
Their speeches culminated in the one advice—teach art so it will sell. They both 
admitted that their clients dictated design and both disclaimed responsibility for 
the poor things issued by their firm; but their unfortunate advice was to teach 
how to do the things demanded rather than the right kind. It is this propaganda 
that perpetuates Louis XV interiors and ornate jewelry and German posters 
instead of a sensible form of American design. 

American art education is bringing into its courses the study of beauty prin- 
ciples. ‘“* Lest we forget—’’ when vocational trends are becoming blended with art 
problems—let us not be influenced with the demands of industry as they have been. 
To continue the flagrant abuses of beauty, to multiply the outrageous applications 
that have occupied American factories would be a catastrophy. Co-operation 
with the industries must not mean that the teacher of vocational art need accept 
the design demands of the buying public. It means that the teacher must know 
the technical limitations and working methods of the trades for which his design 
has been planned. The siren of the dollar mark may wreck the ship of True Art 
Education that has so far been ably piloted by American leaders like Dow, Bailey, 
Perry, Miller and others. The service of art to industry does not mean its subjec- 
tion to industry; but its service is to add beauty to production, to bring a valuable 
asset that may mean added wealth by showing a road out of the Wilderness of 
Ugliness. 

Let the student be concerned with the doing of work well, the knowledge of 
beautiful line, form and color, and the consistent application of his knowledge to 
various materials: then the dollar mark will take care of itself. For after all, 
who wouldn’t prefer to find his life’s work in a production of enjoyment even at 
considerable less remuneration, than in a life of toil at a disagreeable, well-paid 
“job.”” We never think of asking of the beauties of Greece or of the wonders of 
the masters, “‘How much did the artist get?’ I have often wondered if the 
parents of the students during the Golden Age of Art requested of their sons, 
‘How long will it take you to be earning nine dollars a day like your cousin James, 
who is a plumber?” Just so long as the dangling of the dollar mark continues, 
progress will be dormant. Of course, art should be well reimbursed. Good art 
will receive good pay, but good art will be reached sooner if the student forgets the 
dollar mark. The greatest thing that every art teacher can do today is to eliminate 
the dollar mark from his classroom. When the dollar mark has been erased, 
substitute the following in its place: 


Who works for glory misses oft the goal, 
Who works for money coins his very soul. 
Work for the work’s sake, then and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 
KENYON Cox 
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Editorial News 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ART AND 
MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
of Westchester, Rockland, and Putnam 
Counties, New York, held an unusually 
interesting annual meeting at the Metro- 
politan Art Museum, New York City, 
on May 21, 1920. 

Four speakers 
Miss Patrick of 
College, Columbia University, spoke on 


the 


Teachers’ 


addressed con- 


ference. 
objectives in industrial art teaching. 
Miss Abbot, of the Museum, spoke on 
the function of the museum in the fur- 
The Museum 


lending collect ion of 


thering of art education. 
find 
slides, charts, facsimile reproductions, 


has a very 
photographs and small casts, which may 
be obtained upon application to Miss 
Davis. Miss Elsie Nourse spoke about 
her very successful work in industrial 
arts in Mount Mr. 
Winslow, the New York State Specialist 


in drawing and industrial training, gave 


Vernon. Finally 


a tentative outline for the industrializa- 
tion of the present state course of study. 


The outline comprised the following 
subjects, one coming each month from 
September to June:—food, clothing, 


shelter; records and art products, uten- 
sils; tools and machines; light and heat 
and power; food, clothing, shelter. 

The officers elected for the next vear 
were as follows: Miss Margery W. 
Wilson, of Scarsdale, Miss 
Elsie Nourse, of Mt. Vice- 
president; and Miss Jennie Clark, of 


President: 
Vernon, 


White Plains, Secretary-treasurer. 
ART FOR LIFE’S SAKE. The 

Cleveland School of Art has established 

The 


success of its work has been reported by 


& most practical department. 


Henry Turner Bailey as follows: 


We want vou to know the outcome to date of 
the vote of our Trustees last June authorizing 
the establishment of a Graduate School. Our 
theory was that the graduate students should 
do work of professional character, contracted 
for by the School; and that in return for studio 


space, instruction and = supervision, a per- 
centage of their earnings varving from 5°; to 
10°, on contracts ranging from $10 to $4,000 
should be retained by the School as a Promotion 
Fund 

The Graduate mnnounced in the 
L919, and 


Five students registered 


School was 
circular issued in May, opened last 
September 

The eleven completed contracts vielded a 
total of $4,170. Of this amount $2,567 went 
to the students: and $1,603 came to the School 
From this fund $155 has been spent for pro- 
motion work, leaving as the net result of the 
first vear's work a balance in cash on hand of 
$1,448. 

The | irgest single contract Was s¢ cured Irom 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Akron, through Mr. F. R. Walker of the firm of 
Walker & Weeks, Architects This 


contract for two mural decorations each 


was 

2S feet 
long by 5 feet high The work was completed 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, by 
Miss Cora Holden. 
place upon the walls of the Memorial Hall in 
Welfare 
specified. 


The decorations were in 
Suilding at Akron upon the 
This 
done without the co-operation of Mr. Frederic 
Allen Whiting, The 
Museum of Art, who generously allowed Miss 


the new 


date could not have been 


Director of Cleveland 
Holden the use of the room above the south 
vestibule of the Museum where the decorations 
could be painted full size 


Other contracts have been with the Inter- 


collegiate Tours Company of Boston, the 
Cleveland Chapter of the Red Cross, The 
Fortnightly Club, and prominent citizens of 


Cleveland. Contracts are 


several business concerns in the city 


now pending with 
The experience ol the vear seems to have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the Trustees in 
establishing this the first Graduate School of 
Art in the United States. 
Prospects for the second year are promising, 


both as to students and paying contracts 
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Good Books for Pupils and Teachers 


TEACHING MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS is a text for normal schools and 
colleges, written by Ira Samuel Griffith, professor of Industrial Education of the University of 
Illinois, and published by the Manual Arts Press of Peoria, Illinois. This book is written in a 
concise and convincing manner, the fifteen chapters including much valuable discussion and 
information for those teaching industrial or vocational arts. The book is interspersed with 
diagrams and illustrations and contains a number of type outlines for projects at the end of the 
book. It is the kind of a book that teachers of drawing, design and applied arts should read 
and absorb. It will connect them with the technique of teaching. 


BOY BIRD HOUSE ARCHITECTURE by Leon H. Baxter, Director of Manual Training 
at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, is another book published by the Bruce Publishing Co. It describes 
in a pleasing way practically every method of bird house construction and gives a number of 
drawings for the different types of bird houses. It includes a page of houses to be made from 
common objects and also a page showing how to construct simple feeding devices for the birds 


ANIMAL LAND CHILDREN by Margaret Flora is a book published for children It is 
well illustrated with drawings by Helen Geraldine Hodge, one of the drawings being a colored 
frontispiece. The story describes the contest of the creatures of the woods for a pair of magic 
glasses Harry Rabbit wins the prize through kind and helpful acts, but all the other contestants 
share his prize. Published by Beckly-Cardy Company of Chicago, Illinois 


ART SIMPLIFIED by Pedro J. and John T. Lemos is published by the Prang Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. The first edition of this practical book having become exhausted, it now appears 
in new binding and arrangement issued by the Prang Company to harmonize with other books 
of folio proportions issued from its presses. The book has been described as the best self instruc- 
tion book on industrial art. To turn from page to page is to become convinced that the matter 
IS presented in a very clear and concise manner, arranged for either student or instructor. The 
book is fully illustrated with line and half-tone page engravings, one of the pages being a hand 
colored color-chart. 


THE THREE BUNNIES AND OTHER ANIMALS published by the Herrick Studios of 
Palo Alto, California, presents a unique idea for the child by combining painting with a story 
The booklet contains a story of three bunnies who are without new clothes. They secure colored 
crayons and design their clothing and color it. Accompanying the booklet which is printed in 
colors, there are three small white bunny toys and a box of crayons so that the child can decorate 
the bunnies according to the story. Beside the bunnies, there is a similar set about the three 
ducklings and also a set about three owls. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL TOYS by Charles A. Kounou, Supervisor of Manual Training of 
Los Angeles, Calif., is published by The Bruce Publishing Co., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This 
book explains with words and drawings the making of toys from the simplest to the more mechan- 
ical toys. Mr. Kounou brings into the pages the artistic element and knowledge based on ten 
years’ experience. Teachers are appreciating more and more that toys have an educational 
value beyond the play idea. This book gives excellent toy working drawings. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL, 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLI HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


LAVELLIERES AND BEADS made from method than any other Be sure to twist the 


‘*Permodello” have been a very successful toothpick about while the clay is wet and then 
problem in the first year design classes of Miss it will not stick and crack the bead 
Sybil Emerson, this vear The materials “To fasten the cord, a knot was tied at the 
require 1 are a can of ** Permodello” and a box end of the cord, after it was put through the 
of toothpicks, tempera paint and shellac. Shi medallion, and this knot was then pushed 
described it as follows: into the hole, which was larger at the bottom 
“To make an ornament like those illustrated, I Sometimes we make bellshaped beads 
roll the Clay into a ball, then put a toothpick, for the end of the cord and hide the knot 
which has been waxed, through the center. Lay inside. (G 
the ball on paper and flatten it out, pressing “Our little animals and birds were adapted 
gently with the fingers \) Turn it over from Russian stencil designs, made for textile 
several times so that the toothpick remains in patterns, by a primitive tribe in Siberia 
the center of the flattened disk B Wiggle There were dozens of these little creatures, 
the toothpick so that its hole is fairly large, but most of which are nameless to us. We had 
do not let the clay get thin at the t yp ol the bright, interesting color schemes, and it was 
hole. Be sure to have the larger end of the — great fun choosing colored cord to match 


toothpick at the lower end of the medallion 
Trim off the edges until you get the desired THE FOLLOWING GOOD DESIGN sug- 


shape gestions have been sent in by Miss Alice 
“Then draw the design on the moist claywith = Jackson, Supervisor of Drawing in Burlington, 
a sharpened toothpick C) To make a design Vt 
in relief, press down part ol the Permodello “a rhaps some teacher would be helpe 1 by 
with the flat end of the pick, so that the little © knowing how one supervisor starts the work in 
animal stands out. (D design 
The beads are made in the same way, rolled, ‘So many teachers make such hard work of 
pierced with a toothpick and shaped. Each teaching design, that the pupils loose all 
one must have a little toothpick all its own. (1 interest in the subject before they know any- 
“Dry them thoroughly, for at least forty- thing about it 
eight hours, and then they are ready to paint “The children want to ‘get busy They do 
We painted ours with tempera paint, and when = not care what our designs are derived from, 
dry applied sheliac. Enamelaec is very nici until they become interested by making one 
but seems harder to handle in large classes themselves. They will watch the develop- 
“We bought colored silk cord at three cents ment of a sketch, taken from some part ol 
a yard and strung them. We found that they flower, up through the different stages with a 
are much more easily handled by the toothpick weary, bored expression upon their faces 


| 
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MODELED PERMODELLO BEADS AND LAVELLIERES DESIGNED AND DESCRIBED BY MISS SYBIL EMERSON 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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until they are allowed to use their scissors; 
then all is animation 

‘Perhaps we have a wallpocket, or a tele- 
phone pad to decorate 

“We first 


decoration 


find out what needs this 


After that 
eut out a pirece of paper ota desired s1ze, place 


part 


has been decided, we 


it upon the wallpocket and make a light pencil 
tracing all around it 

We then fold the same piece of paper twice 
on its diameter or on its diagonals. Here we 
must decide whether we wish curved or straight 
lines in our decoration, and this will, of course, 
depend upon the shape of the space and paper; 
i. e., if the paper has curved edges our decora- 
tion should be governed by its curved edges, 
while if straight edges are used, we can use both 
skillful and the straight to 
Right here, if the 


cuts out a few designs showing both styles, the 


if we are allow 


predominate supervisor 

pupils will watch results with interest and 

choose the one best sulted to its purpose 
“With folded papers all placed in the same 


SCHOOL ARTS 
position on the desks they are now ready to 
draw in the necessary lines as given by the 
supervisol, Starting from the edge and draw- 
ing in toward the center, changing the direction 
once or twice, end by coming out again at the 
other side. Commence again, following 14" or 
14” from the first line. From some other part 
of the folded paper, mark another form and 
follow as before At last mark out the point 
of the fold following the lines already made 
Then cut on the lines and as parts of the paper 
drop out, the design will unfold. Straighten 
it out and place In position on the pocket for 
tracing and coloring. 

‘*Now is the time to introduce plant forms, 
geometric forms, ete., while they are interested 

“It is also well to mention the fact that they 
have already used those forms without knowing 
it, and the great bugbear of conventionalizing 
a flower and using it for a design vanishes to 
return no more. The class is ready to make an 


intelligent study of the subject. 
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A DrawinG Baa 


Miss Bertha Morey of Ottumwa, Iowa sends 
the following good idea. 

‘A place to keep the work and materials of 
each individual pupil in a drawing class is a 
problem of many teachers who are so un- 
fortunate as to have an inconvenient drawing 
room. 

After trying the leaky portfolio, the box that 
gets too full and the shelf arrangements, the 
bag scheme was finally adopted with great 
success 

A plain bag, of some coarse material such as 
canvas, denim or crash is made as large as the 
largest problems. As these largest problems 
vary in different schools no measurements can 
be given that will suit all. As an illustration 
the one used was eleven by fourteen inches and 
With the sides of 
the bag this will make five compartments. As 


four cardboards cut to fit. 


the bag gets fuller the cardboards may need to 
be trimmed. Each compartment is indexed 
with a tab—one for new material, one for work 
in preparation, one for finished work, one for 
reference material and the other for the various 
tools and a thin drawing board. 

The name of the pupil is lettered in the left- 
hand corner of each side of the bag. The bag 
must be strongly made with straps on each side 
At the top of the 


bag an inch hem must be used to carry a flat 


as shown in the illustraion. 


strip of wood to hold the top straight and flat 
When not in use the bags may be hung in a 


15 


closet or in the pupils’ locker. The bag offers a 


problem in correlation with the domestic 
science department and the manual training 


boys can make the boards 

TREE DESIGNS form always a fascinating 
The 
teacher will have secured tree sketches and tree 
The leaf of the 


art room problem forward looking 


data during vacation days 


tree or the tree as a whole forms a design 


source which has been used for ages, and which 
to-day is a source of inspiration to present 
designers. 


The next page shows excellent motif derived 


from tree leaves by Miss Martha J. Halbert 
Happily these designs are individual. They 
cannot be called Peruvian or Austrian. Miss 


Halbert is not one of those teachers who has 
become hobbled with European peasant design 
effects. 
forms to the nature motifs around her, choosing 


She has applied the simplicity of good 


not to be a mere design copyist 
The next page 
designs by Miss L. J. 


shows five tropical tree 


Williamson of 
They illustrate the fitting of the same material 


Hawaii 
within five differently shaped spaces space 
relation and pattern have been well planned 
and cut from black paper. Every teacher can 
secure much pleasure and progress by working 
with the material around them. We are often 
lured by the subjects afar off. We procrast- 
inate until an easier problem arrives, and over- 
look the design possibilities in our own neigh- 
The best 
that the young student of design can receive is 


borhood. training toward design 
to recognize the elements of beauty in nature 
around him, and there is no place so barren but 
that Nature speaks Beauty insome form. The 
then be how to 
carry over these elements into every design or 
that he 
secure a foundation upon which healthy art 


young student can shown 


handicraft produces, and thereby 


growth will take place. For any teacher to 
bring a borrowed design system or formulae 
of some other teacher or country into the class 
room and expect lasting results, is like the man 
who expects to find figs growing upon the 


thistle. 


Decorative Tree Drawing Portfolio by Rose Netzorg 


now in preparation by ScHOOL ARTS MaAGaziInt 








PLANT LIFE 10 38-39 LEAF DESIGNS 








DESIGN MOTIFS FROM TREE LEAVES BY MARTHA J. HALBERT BEAUTIFUL FORM AND PATTERN HAVE 
BEEN ABSTRACTED FROM NATURE FORMS SUCH SOURCE IS MUCH MORE DESIRABLE AND LASTING 
THAN THE COPYING OF EUROPEAN PEASANT ART SHAPES 
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PLANT LIFE 10 3s TREE DESIGNS 


TROPICAL TREE DESIGNS, ILLUSTRATING THE PROBLEM OF FILLING FIVE DIFFERENT SH APED_SPAC ES 
WITH THE SAME SUBJECT 
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CHILDRENS ILLUSTRATED 
LETTERS: 
Miss Hayman’s assignment of an illustrated 
letter problem to the children of her grades 
interesting The letter 
Miss Hayman appeared in the 


brought response. 
written by 
Good Ideas department in the May magazine 
In this issue we reproduce four of the childrens’ 
answers. Miss Hayman writes that while all 
of the problems were not as successful as she 
wished, it has given her the valuable informa- 
tion of knowing the subjects the children were 


interested in drawing. To mingle with the 


children, to think in their terms, to come 
back—not down—to their realm, and to pic- 
ture their world in their way—that means 


success to any artist or teacher. Only by so 
doing can the interested teacher know from 
what point to build the child character onward 
Only by so doing can the progressive artist 
speak to children with pictures. 

PAPER CONSTRUCTED GOAT CART. 
To work out this problem successfully, a 
heavy paper or light cardboard should be used 
A hectograph outline or a tracing of the goat 
and boy will enable the students to cut out 
the cut a 
pattern of each and trace around as many forms 
The other parts 


these subjects. Or teacher can 
of each as the class requires. 
can be traced in or drawn by older students. 
The paper flats are shown of the rest of the 
The 


wheels may be made from milk bottle stoppers 


parts necessary to complete the cart. 


and collar buttons can be used to fasten them 
onto the paper axle. 


HOW YOU 
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When pasting, the parts pasted should be 
held in position for a second with the fingers, or 
a ruler can be used for pressing the parts to- 
gether while the object is on the desk. 

The goat is fastened to the cart by pasting 
the strip of paper to the chest of the goat and 
then inserting the two ends into the front of 
the cart and pasting the strips inside of the cart 

The string is tied to the harness by the goat's 
mouth and put through both of the boy’s hands 
and the end again fastened to the ovposite side 
of the goat’s head 

Other animals and wagons can be planned 
on the same basis. Transportation methods 
for land travel in different parts of the world 
can be worked out by this method. 

PICTURES FROM CIRCLE AND 
SQUARE PARTS always proves a valuable 
play study for the little folks. 
a pair of scissors and several circles and squares 
Teach the 
diagonal, diameter, arc, triangle, angle, seg- 


Give the pupil 


him meaning of circumference, 
ment and have him operate on the circles and 
squares in producing these geometric terms 
The names of these terms and their connection 
in this way will become impressed upon his 
mind. 

Next have the student take the parts of the 
circle and of the square and arrange object 
forms or plan the blocked outline of some sub- 
forms as outline 
He is bound 
to recognize in this way that all forms may be 


ject. He might use such 


guides to added pencil details. 


expressed within parts of these geometric 
shapes 
CAN HELP 


The SCHOOL ARTS wishes to be of the greatest service possible to all teachers. 


Every teacher should co-operate with this aim. 
response toward making each number better than the last. 
on some special subject helpful to teachers of art. 
folks to the university professor or professional worker are 
We need the following material now: 


operation. 


JANUARY INDOOR NUMBER. 


The editor will appreciate your 
Each number will be 
Teachers of the “littlest” 
enrolled in this co- 


Problems relating to indoor decoration: drawing, 


painting and applied art problems particularly adaptable to indoor work 


either for the home or school. 


FEBRUARY PaTRIOTIC NUMBER. 


Problems 


relating to American history; 


the life of Washington, Lincoln, on the flag, on Americanization. 


Marcu INpustTrRIAL ARTS NUMBER. 


of teaching American Industrial Art. 


Problems connected with the great need 















PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 39 TRANSITION 
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TRANSITION AS AN ELEMENT OF BEAUTY IS AN IMPORTANT KNOWLEDGE FOR THE STUDENT OF 

INDUSTRIAL ART. THE ABOVE CHART IS ONE OF EIGHT DESIGN PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED IN A 

PORTFOLIO ON ‘“‘DESIGN PRINCIPLES FOR INDUSTRIAL ART’’ JUST BEING PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS 
PRESS 
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GOAT CART 











TEDDY and 
his GOAT CART 
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A PAPER CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM THAT WILL INTEREST THE SMALL FOLKS, BY E. R. FORD 
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GOAT CART 
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GOAT TO CART 


STRIP TO FASTEN 
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THE PAPER FLATS FOR THE GOAT, CART, AND DRIVER AS SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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The September Sandtable 


LTHOUGH any other familiar 

story may be used this month, this 
particular one is used merely as an ex- 
ample to show the method used. 

The puppet show affords an addi- 
tional benefit to the child by giving him 
an opportunity to express himself in 
spoken language as well as to express 
himself with his hands. 

The following problems are to be 
worked out in correlation with the 
following respective subjects and then 
arranged in the three pasteboard-box- 
room house and finally assembled on the 
sandtable as seen in figure 14. 


PREPARATION FOR PUPPET SHOW 
I. Reapinc: “Story of the Three Bears” 
used as a supplementary reader in the hands of 
the pupil or may be left to be told as a story 
when play is presented 
II. NumBper Worxk—Constructive Design 

1. Table. Teach terms square and oblong 
Make a square from 9” x 12” oblong as shown 
in figures l and 2. Follow with correct folding 
of sixteen fold pattern, Figure 3. Teacher 
draws working drawing, Figure 4, on board 
marking straight lines in yellow chalk, always 
cutting on straight lines and folding on dotted 
lines. Save best table to be used in bears’ 
kitchen. 

2. Bed. Three sizes of oblongs are dis- 
tributed to pupils, one to each child (see Figure 
5 Select best bed of each size for bedroom. 

3. Chair. Use squares of three sizes (see 
Figure 6 Save one chair of each size for 
bears’ parlor 
I1l. Arr. 

1. Paper Cutting 

a) Bears. (See Figures 7). Cut double 
with fold on back and paste head. Spread 
arms and feet apart so as to stand up. Add 
cane, parasol and toy wagon, which are to be 


cut out during seat work time 
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- Costume Desian. 


a) Goldilocks (See Figure 8 Color hair 

yellow, dress grayed purple 
3. Interior decoration. 

a) Floor Mat and Border for wall paper 
See Figures 9 and 11. Use checked paper 
Color designs in harmonious colors as red and 
green, blue and orange, or yellow and purple 


( ‘rayolas or stick or block printing may be used 


b) Table cover and curtains See Figures 
10 and 12 Use muslin, stencilex or drawing 
paper. Decorate with simple unit, using 


crayolas or block printing 
IV. Seat or Busy Work. 

Teacher should at this time give pupils 
opportunity for free expression and should 


avoid dictating to or helping them. 


l. Materials used: Clay, paper and scis- 
sors, cravolas boxes containing pasteboard 
squares, triangles, oblongs and circles, sho 
pegs, toothpicks, ete. 

2. Suggestive problems: Bowls, spoons 
tall hat and cane for papa bear, parasol lol 
mamma bear, toy wagon for baby bear. Color 


paper fashion sheet dolls as Goldilocks 


V. Nature Work: Study the bear. Ob- 


served in circus parade. Use of fur. Use as 
food 

VI. LancuaGe Games: Teach compari- 
sons Children impersonate three bears 


Teach terms tall, taller, tallest. Compare 
bowls, spoons, chairs, and beds. 


PRESENTATION OF PLAY 


STAGE SETTING FOR AcT ON! 


Use three pasteboard boxes with front and 
back sides arranged on muslin hinges so as to be 
lifted up. Assemble proper furniture in respec- 
tive kitchen, parlor and bedroom (see Figure 
13 Assemble the three boxes on sandtable 
as in Figure 14 infront of room. Place a paper 
Goldilocks in each room and close front lids. 

Teacher selects a good ‘story-telling pupil’’ 
to stand by side of table and tell or re-tell the 
story of Three Bears. 





PAPER WORK 18 PAPER FURNITURE 


BLACKBOARD 
WORKING DRAWINGS 
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PAPA BEARS BED 9:12in PAPAS CHAIR 9x9in 
MAMA " “6 «9in. MAMAS * 6 x6 in 
BABY . - 6 x 4%In BABYS ° 4%4*44Im. 


DIAGRAMS FOR CONSTRUCTING THE PAPER FURNITURE FOR THE SEPTEMBER SANDTABLE 
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PAPER WORK 18 : THE THREE BEARS 
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FLOOR COVER TABLE COVER 
Use % inch checked paper Use scrimor sténcilex-Cray- 
Crayolas or block printing for olas or stick printing for unit 
both Floor and wall borders on table coverand curtains 
FIG-12 
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HOW TO MAKE THE BEARS AND GOLDILOCKS AND FURNISHINGS FOR THE BEAR HOUSE 
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THE THREE BEARS 





SS ANDTABLE ASSEMBLED 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PUPPET PLAY 








Act I. 


Act I tells of Goldilocks’ visit to the bears’ 
As story starts a child standing at back 


SCENES 1, 2, AND 3 


home. 
of table acts as stage-manager and lifts front 
lid of kitchen as scene 1, lid of parlor for scene 
2, lid of upper room for scene 3 (see Figure 14.) 


INTERMISSION 
At this time the school audience may be 


entertained with some ‘‘stunt”’ by pupils, or 
victrola or piano selection, while the stage 
manager quietly lifts the back lid of kitchen 
box, removes Goldilocks and places in her stead 
the three bears, also same in parlor box and 
exchanges the baby chair for a broken one. 
In upper bedroom box Goldilocks is 
asleep as she was left at the end of Act I. 
front lids are again raised for Act IT. 


seen 


The 
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Act Il 


RETURN OF THE Bears 
Proceed asin Act I. Grand Finale is shown 
in upper room when the stage manager, by 
means of a string fastened around the sleeping 
heroine’s neck, lifts or “‘jumps”’ her from the 
back window where she issupposed todisappear 
in the background. 

One or more secret rehearsals by the story- 
teller and stage manager 
smoother performance. 


would insure a 

Several pupils may take the parts of the 
different characters as the papa, mamma, baby 
bear and Goldilocks, and as the time comes for 
them to speak, the story-teller may pause 
allowing each to say his part 


A Competition for the Grades on Picture 
Arrangement 


F you will turn the opposite page over 
you will find two pages of landscape 
material. 
hill and sky with a bit of water showing. 


On the first page there is a 


On the second page there is grouped a 
house, four sheep and a lamb, three birds 
We need 
all of these for our Picture Game. And 
this is the game. Cut out of colored 
paper a similiar hill and sky and bit of 
You must the best 
colors to use. By tracing or cutting 


three bushes and five trees. 


ocean. decide 
the subjects out of the page for use as 
patterns, you can cut out all the rest of 
Then 


your own way on the hill, sky and water 


the subjects. arrange these in 


See who can arrange the best 
looking picture. 
the material but you should not add 
more. 


spaces. 
You need not use all 


A path or a few flowers may be 


added if needed. 
will be learning ‘‘composition,’’ a very 
study. I 


anxious to know how well pupils in all 


By doing this you 


important part of art am 
the eight grades can compose pictures 
and will award a dollar for the best one 
received from each grade and a second 
prize for the second best from each 


grade. Two arrangements are shown 
on the second page—just to more 
clearly explain what is wanted—but 


remember do not make any just like 
these. You should make all your own 
arrangement, the same size as the first 
page, and then mail it to Pedro J. Lemos 
Stanford University before November 
Ist, 1920, with your name, school and 
address written plainly in the margin 
at the bottom. 
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FOUR OF THE ILLUSTRATED LETTERS RECEIVED BY MISS HAYMAN IN RESPONSE TO HER LETTER AS 
REPRODUCED IN THE MAY 1920 SCHOOL ARTS NUMBER. SEE GOOD IDEAS SECTION FOR FURTHER 
COMMENT 
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PICTURE ARRANGEMENT’ 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 PICTURE ARRANGEMENT 

















































ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE OPENING AN INTERESTING PRIZE COMPETITION FOR GRADE STUDENTS IS 
DESCRIBED. READ IT AND THEN YOU WILL KNOW WHAT THESE TWO PAG ‘ 
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PAPER WORK 18 CIRCLE PICTURES 
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TEACH THE SMALL FOLKS HOW TO CUT A CIRCLE INTO DIVISIONS OF GOOD SHAPES, AND HOW THE 
SHAPES MAY BE USED AS PICTURE FORMS 
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PAPER WORK 1 SQUARE PICTURES 





THE PARTS OF A SQUARE ARE VERY OFTEN THE FOUNDATION PARTS OF OBJECTS AROUND US. A 
GOOD STUDY FOR LITTLE FOLKS IS TO USE SUCH PARTS IN FORMING PICTURES SIMILIAR TO THOSI 
SHOWN ABOVE 
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Utilizing Stoppers from Milk Bottles 


ITTLE folks have been having a good time making carts, wagons and wheel- 
barrows from tag or construction paper with stoppers from milk bottles for 
wheels. 


ASTEN the stoppers to the vehicles with match stems that have been smoothed 
on the surface with the blade of scissors until they will revolve in a realistic 
manner. 


A WAGON: Draw a line the width of a ruler from the margin, along the sides 
of a 6” x 314” construction paper. Cut on the heavy lines indicated in Fig. 1. 
Fold and paste in a box shape. Insert a match stem through both ends of the box 
at the base and push a stopper over each stem end. A tongue pulled through a 
slit in the front of the box finishes the wagon. 


A WHEELBARROW: Give a pattern as Fig. 3 drawn on tag to be colored 
and cut out. Fold on the dotted lines and fasten a stopper to the front of the bar- 
row with half of a match stem, smoothed around the middle. Put match stems 
through slits indicated at sides for rests. 








LLUSTRATION :; CALENDAR DESIGN 
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rHE FOURTH CALENDAR DESIGN AND VERSE OF A SERIES TO APPEAR EACH MONTH, BY WM. 8. RICE 
THE FIRST THREE APPEARED IN THE JUNE NUMBER 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 
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{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7x10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely to bein demand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example WOODWORK 30. 


€In the upper right corner write 
the specific subject. For example, 
STILL-LIFE CABINETS. 


{In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1, 
4, for it is a good example of 
School Topic, and is related to 


Object Drawing. 


€At the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 


information as may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specifie subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


"To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 


at its head. 


> Or mm CO tO 


$ 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
lS 
19 
20 
21 


"9 


24 


Or 


26 


49 


50 


School Topies 
Illustration 
Transportation 


Object Drawing 


Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 
Fish Life 
Insect Life 
Bird Life 
Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
Embroidery 
Lace Work 
Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 
Leather Work 


Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 


W oodwork 
Metal Work 
Machinery 


Interior Decoration 


Architecture 
Borders 


Surface Designs 

7 Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 


Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 


Holiday Projects 


Calendars 


» Cover Design 


Poster Design 
Bookplates 


Printing 


30o0kbinding 


Advertising 
Animal Life. 
Architecture.. 
Basketry 
Bird Life 


Block Printing.. 


Bookplat Ss 
Bookbinding 
Borders 
Calendars 
Clay Work 
Color Study 
Costume 
Cover Design 


Decorative Arrangement 


Embroidery 


Fish Life.. 


Geometric Drawing 


History of Art 


Holiday Pre jects 


Human Figure 
Illustration 
Insect Life 


Interior Decoration 


Lace Work. 
Landscape 
Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery. 
Metal Work 
Natural Forces 


( bject Draw ing 


Paper Work. 
Photography 
Picture Study. 
Plant Life.. 
Poster Design 


Principles of Beauty.... 


Printing 


Rosettes and Florettes.. 
Sand Table Work. 


Schor y] Te yp 
Sewing 


Stencil Work 


Surface Patterns 


Symbolism. 
Transportat ion 
Weaving. 

Wor xdwork. 


Working Drawing... 
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